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GRISCOM HALL 
BUCK HILL FALLS. PA. 


Stockholders and friends can be accommodat- 
ed duri:g the early part of September — perhaps 
the most bracing and refreshing part of the sum- 
mer season. The Hall has been full during Au- 
gust, but thereis room now. The date of closing 
will be announced next week. 
















The Man and His Watch 


The man who selects good works in 

buying a watch will seldom miss a 

train or an appointment 
We sell only the dependable kind |} | 

of watches, at right prices—and 

have been selling them for nearly 

a century. 


GEO. C. CHILD 


Watchmaker and Jeweler 
20 S. Tenth St., 3 doors above Chestnut 


PHILADELPHIA 


Established 1810. 





E. BINDER 
MILLINER 


1734 Columbia Ave., Phila. 


Reduction in remaining stock. 





INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


40% a year by investing in SEATTLE Mortgages 
and City Bonds. No taxes—no commissions. 
rite to 


HENRY C. ASH, 1501 Alaska Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 


ELLwoop HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


1313 VINE STREET 


BoTH TELEPHONES 
Day On NiGur 


PHILADELPHIA 





EXPERT Watchmakers 


ESTABUSHED, 
1818 — 


Competent, trust- 
worthy workmen 
will repair your 
watch if left with us. 
And our charges are 
moderate. 





RIGGs .& BRO., 310 Market Street 
Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry 


GENERAL CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS 


The proceedings of the General Con- 
ference at Winona Lake will be publish- 
ed asasupplement. Tennumbersof the 
Intelligencer, containing the Confer- 
ence Report beginning with Ninth month 
5th, will be sent to any address for 30 
cents. The numbers from Ninth month 
5th to the end of the year will be sent to 
any address for 50 cents. Bound vol- 
umes of the proceedings, uniform with 
1906, fifty cents each. Orders for any 
of these should be sent at once to the 
publishers of Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Advertisements in this column five cents 


WANTED. 
ANTED—A MOTHER'S COMPANION AND 


helper, in an unspoiled country, in a colony 
of artists and their friends. Address Mrs. G. M. 
Marshall, New Hope, Bucks Co., Pa. 


ANTED—POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER, 
or companion,or both. Good references. Ad- 
dress S. L. 111 W. Broadway Salem, N. Jersey. 


WANTED— POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER, 

or mother’s helper, where other help is ke pt, 
by one who appreciates a good home. Acdress J. 
N., this office. 


ANTED-—BY YOUNG LADY, EXPER- 
ienced in kinder; arten and primary work- 
graduate of Miss Hart’s Training School for Kind- 
ergartners, Phila., kindergarten posit on for the 
coming year References given, Address: A. D., 
this office. 


WANTED.— A POSITION IN A REFINED 

family as seamstress or attendant to an in- 
valid. Willing to do other light duties- Address 
B, this office. 





ANTED — A YOUNG WOMAN TO ASSIST 
with the housekeeping in a family of two a- 
dults. Address F. S., this office. 


WANTED.— REFINED, PREPOSSESSING 
young woman, with knowledge of stenogra- 

phy, office of educational society. — University 

Extension Society, 730 Witherspoon Building. 


WANTED.- BY EXPFRIENCED PROFES- 

sional nurse, (Friend) engagement as nurse 
or companion and supervisor to adult family. R: f- 
erences exchanged, No postals. Mrs. A. Bell, 
2433 Aspen St., Phila. 


ANTED.— BY A YOUNG CAPABLE WO- 

man, position to do housework. Must re- 

turn to her home at nights. Address, Mrs. High, 
718 Spring Garden St , Phila. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
““I’’ Street, N. W., Washington. D. C. 


FOR SALE OR RENT. 


LADY OWNING HER HOME OFFERS FOR 

rent two single or communicating rooms in 
second story with bath adjoining. Desirable loca- 
tion in West Philadelphia within half a square of 
Baring street subway and Spring Garden street 
cars. Table board served near by. Business gen- 
tlemen preferred. References. Address, B, A., 
this office. 














AT BUCK HILL FALLS 


For rent, furnished, for September, “The Hem- 
locks.”” Unexcelled view Equipped for housekeep- 
ing if desired. Address, Dr. Speakman, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 





FOR SALE. 


6% Real Estate Mortgages. 
7% Improvement District Bonds. 
For sale in sums to suit. 


Write for particulars. 


Edgar Lea Cowgill, 
Bellingham, Wash. 


MONTGOMERY, CLOTHIER and TYLER 
BANKERS 


and dealers in Conservative Investment Securities. 


Correspondence and 131 S. FOURTH ST. 
personal consultation invited. PHILADELPHIA 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 


Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and other Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Evclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 


1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 


Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 
220 C& 222 Dock St. 


Established 1866. Philadelphia 


_AROUND THE WORLD 
Small party will sail from New York 

| November 28. Six months. Write for 

| particulars. 

| EDWIN C. ATKINSON 

| 112 North 19th St. Philadelphia 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


(Limited.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM, 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
ecribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME, 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 

MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NoT “sToP”’ PAPERS 

EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES. — For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents perline. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


— 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts, 
Philadelphia. 


*,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 83-55. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second 
elass Matter. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


Evening Hymn (verse) 
Uniting in Action . 


Ways and Means of antiatinn: 
Peace . 


Vacation Days in Maine + 
Businsss Ethics and Civic Ideals . 
The Farm Colony Bill 


First-day School Conference 
at Unionville . 


A Yearly Meeting’s First- hen 
School Committee . 

A Teacher's Business 

Editorial 

Note and Comment — 

Suggestions for Penn Celebration 

Mary Ann Swain 

Nottingham First-day Sc hool Union 

The Summer School at Kendal 

Friends’ School at Sagamore Beach 

Year Book of English Friends 

Clearfield Friends in ’66 . ; 

Fellowship With Other Friends . 

Denmark Yearly Meeting 

Is it all Right ? 

Friends’ Associations ’ 

The College of the City (verse) 

Births 

Deaths om 

Notes and Announcements . 
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EDUCATIONAL 


“INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


Clara C, Adams of George School announces the 
opening of a studio at 1619 Race Street. Instruc- 
tion in Public Speaking, including Oratory, Dra- 
matic Reading, Voice Culture, etc., will be giv- 
Third and Fourth days, beginning 


Ninth Month fourteenth. 


| Stenographer 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


_ Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the priuciples of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, President, 
Locust Valley, New York. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna 


JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Licensed in Pennsylvania 
Telephones : D. & A., 13 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-138 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigles 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
603 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa 


GEO, B. COCK 
Girard Building 
Telephone 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


(920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 


OFFICES : \ Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 


Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 





Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 


For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa, 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokansom 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila, 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 ate Life Building, Philadelphia. 


WALL PAPERS—AIl Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 


5S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 
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EVENING HYMN. 
Slowly by God’s hand unfurled, 
Down around the weary world 
Falls the darkness; oh, how still 
Is the working of Thy will! 


Mighty Maker! Here am I— 
Work in me as silently, 

Veil the day’s distracting sights, 
Show me heaven’s eternal lights. 


From the darkened sky come forth 
Countless stars, a wondrous birth! 
So may gleams of glory dart 

Through the dim abyss, my heart. 


Living worlds to view be brought 
In the boundless realms of thought, 
High and infinite desires, 

Burning like those upper fires. 
Holy truth, eternal right, 

Let them break upon my sight, 

Let them shine unclouded, still, 
And with light my being fill. 


Thou art there, Oh, let me know, 
Thou art here within me too! 
Be the perfect peace of God 

Here as there now shed abroad. 


May my soul attun-ed be 
To that perfect harmony, 
Which, beyond the power of sound, 
Fills the universe around. 
—William Henry Furness. 


UNITING IN ACTION. 

I have carefully read and digested (as I always 
do) your editorial of Eighth-month 12th upon 
above subject, and this is the first in years that 
I could not indorse. Having been a member and 
steady attender of Friends’ meeting 68 years, for 
some time clerk of our monthly meeting, of 
course, I feel a deep interest in the welfare of the 
Society, and wish to see it progress. We must go 
forward or backward, there is no standing still. 
In religion, as in every thing else, this is an age 
of progress on all lines and in every association 
and profession. 

In the editorial, you say our Society was or- 
ganized and maintained that the members may 
counsel and act together and that no one is to be 
made a party to any action others may wish to 
engage in, unless he sees his way clear to take a 
part in such action. For one, I cannot see it that 
way. Many things have been done in our meet- 
ing that I did not unite with, and yet I did not 






sacrifice my principle; I merely made my protest 
and humbly submitted to the will of the majority, 
sacrificing nothing. There is no meeting or or- 
ganization whose members can see eye to eye on 
all subjects. ‘I do not know a person with whom I 
can unite in every detail on all subjects, but is 
that any reason why I should try to thwart any 
of the good objects my fellow wishes to accom- 
plish? I cannot see how it is possible to bind an 
individual to the action of any association unless 
he subscribes to action in detail. The good 
people in Philadelphia, Republicans though they 
be, do not sanction all the bad doings of the office- 
holders. 

As a prominent Friend said to me, the surest 
prescription for suicide for any religious society 
would be to make it imperative that everyone of 
its members shall be in full accord with a pro- 
posed course of action. Our minds are as dif- 
ferent as our faces, no two alike. The mere fact 
that this is a strenuous age makes it the more 
important that each member should be willing to 
tolerate the views and feelings of others. It was 
the spirit of intolerance that caused the most 
sanguinary religious wars. That same spirit car- 
ried on down to the enlightened ages keeps the 
wheels of progress from moving in Friends’ meet- 
ing as elsewhere. 

You admit that a member may, with all good 
intent, take advantage of a meeting and hold it 
back from its true interest. Is such a person a 
true Friend or a true Christian, and does any 
such meeting ever prosper? I never knew of one; 
on the other hand, all that I ever knew that were 
controlled in that manner dwindled and finally 
died. Young people will not attend such a meet- 
ing, and the old cannot live beyond the allotted 
time. Any meeting that will not consider the wel- 
fare of the young is bound to go down. 

The editorial speaks of individuals going for- 
ward, outside of the meeting proper, to accom- 
plish what the meeting as a meeting refused to 
allow them to do through the meeting channels. 
What is a meeting or any religious organization 
for, if not to do good to our fellows? 

If our young people are to be driven out of the 
meeting organization, to accomplish the good they 
wish to do, we cannot wonder that they do not 
take the interest in the Society that we would 
wish them to do. 

I call to mind a case in my home meeting where 
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a young man wished to act in a matter of vital | 
importance in the temperance cause, but wished 
to be endorsed by the meeting, which was done 
at the close of our First-day meeting. He felt that 
it gave him more strength, which, of course, it did. 
A. M. 


WAYS AND MEANS OF PROMOTING 
PEACE. 


[An address by William Canby Ferris, of Wilmington, 
Del., delivered at the annual meeting of the Universal 
Peace Union, held at Mystic, Conn., Eighth month 15th, 
1908.] 

In our work for arbitration of disputes and for 
the limitation of armaments, we should not lose 
sight of the fact that all successful work for paci- 
fication must be preceded by right thinking on 
the part of many individuals. The man who 
strives for peace between the nations, can make 
his work effective only as his domestic life and 
his business life are expressions of that same right 
thinking, which when expressed in actions would 
insure cordial relations between all nations. The 
consistent worker for peace must not be rude, 
brutal or cruel in his own home, nor wilfully and 
deliberately unjust in his dealings with those 
whom he employs. The whole life of the peace 
worker must be consistent and an expression of 
right thinking in order to be effective in promot- 
ing the cause of peace. 

It is the higher thought alone on which we 
can rely to save us from such workers for peace 
as Richmond Pearson Hobson who, while fanning 
the flames of race hatred and declaring war in- 
evitable, unless opposing nations are over-awed by 
the strength of our navy, goes around declaring 
himself a worker for peace. It is because a large 
majority of the American people are still thinking 
on the same low levels as Richmond P. Hobson, 
that our expenditures for army, navy and pen- 
sions amount to 67 per cent. of the total revenues 
of the United States Government, and our mili- 
tary burdens to-day exceed those of any of the 
great powers of Europe. It is because our people 
fail to rise to the levels of the higher thought, 
that we are facing an enormous deficit in our 
treasury, which is steadily increasing. Why is it 
that the American people find themselves with an 
empty treasury, while 67 per cent. of the revenues 
are spent on military preparations and the pen- 
sion list when every nation on earth is friendly 
to the United States? It is simply because only 
a few of the people have learned how to think 


| last what they expect and prepare for. 





rightly and to trace effects up to their causes. | 
They have been deluded by the sophistry of the | 
motto, “In time of peace prepare for war.’”’ Every 


thinker knows that both men and nations get at 
To follow 
President Roosevelt in his strenuous demand for 
a still larger navy, for more battleships, which 
the coming airship will render useless in a few 
years—is to court national bankruptcy to demon- 
strate to the world our insincerity when we pro- 
fess to be seeking peace. 

The baleful blight of militarism has obtained 
so strong a foothold in the United States that 
we are no longer in a position to point the finger 
at any other nation, because of their expenditures 
on armies and navies; we have outstripped them 
all in our preparations for war in a time of pro- 
found peace. Representative James A. Tawney, 
of Minnesota, in his speech delivered in the House 


| of Representatives, made the following statement 


regarding the comparative expenditures of the 

leading nations upon military preparations, and 

pensions and debts incurred during past wars. 

The statement is such a remarkable one that it 

ought to be read by every voter: 

The military expenses of Germany are...... $248 ,000,000 
Which is 48 per cent. of total income. 

The military expenses of France are........$231,000,000 
Which is 42 per cent. of total income. 

The military expenses of England are....... $299 ,000,000 
Which is 52 per cent. of total income. 

The military expenses of the United States are. $384,000,000 
Which is 67 per cent. of total income. 

How many American voters know that forty 
years after our Civil War the pension list of the 
United States amounted to a larger sum than 
Germany spent on her standing army? With such 
a burden laid upon our taxpayers, how can we 
open up our waterways, irrigate our deserts, pro- 
vide for the higher education of our youth, care 
for our insane, and pension the workers who have 
reached old age, after a long and useful life, with- 
out having any income? England is leading the 
way in providing for old age, and soon every man 
over 70, of good character and useful life, will 
be entitled to draw a small sum weekly from the 
treasury of the nation. 

The peaceful individual is the forerunner of 
the peaceful nation. To have homes from which 
peace radiates like sunlight, will naturally lead to 
the object toward which this union is working. 
which is Universal Peace. What is more beauti- 
ful and expressive than the Eastern salutation, 
“Peace be unto this house?” For where peace 
reigns in a home, the inmates must think truly 
and act justly toward one another. Right think- 
ing must of necessity precede right doing; and 


| permanent peace can only be secured by right 


doing. 
Now I desire to offer a suggestion to husbands 
and wives who have found their homes scenes of 
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discord at times. Cease to demand anything 
whatever from each other, and cease to criticise 
each other. The only kind of service worth having 
is loving service; and it is the nature of love to 
give freely and without stint. Never ending ex- 
actions, close criticism on the part of husband or 
wife will soon bring discord and strife into the 
happiest home. The realization of the beautiful 
Eastern salutation comes only in those homes 
where service is freely given, and given with a 
desire to bless the person served. Menial service, 
is service which carries with it an implication of 
degradation and inferiority. It is service which 
some one thinks degrading, and which therefore 
is forced on some one who is too weak to escape 
it. All service in the home should be loving ser- 
vice, if you would bring the blessing of peace upon 
your homes. 

In a consideration of the ways and means for 
promoting peace, the most important will be 
found to be those ways of thinking which result 
in right relations between husband and wife, be- 
tween mistress and maid, between employer and 
employed. All effective organization for render- 
ing permanent the peace of the world must be 
preceded by that right action which produces 
peace in the home and peace in business life. I 
affirm positively that one of the most formidable 
obstacles conironting the workers for peace arises 
from the fact that in the mad rush for the posses- 
sion of riches, a few men have seized and hold 
the lion’s share. One tenth of our people hold 
nine-tenths of the wealth. Because of this, we 
find everywhere in business life, thousands of 
workers whose income and whose happiness de- 
pend on the fiat of one man. Because of this, 
many a father of a family is forced to seem mean 
and stingy to the wife he loves, to deny to his 
children those things which every child must 
have, in order to develop into a healthy, happy 
man or woman. How fine that character must be 
to preserve the peace in a home where husband 
and wife are suddenly called upon to face a total 
failure of income through no fault of their own. 
We have been called on in our past history to meet 
all the horrors of a civil war; but who can ade- 
quately picture the quieter tragedies which take 
place in millions of homes all around us, when the 
wheels of industry cease to turn and the accus- 
tomed sources of income cease as suddenly. It is 
no fancy picture which I am holding up before 
you, but a terrible reality through which the 
American people are even now passing. In the 
test laid upon character by such a crisis the de- 
voted love and mutual service of years are often 
forgotten in mutual recriminations which banish 
peace from the home. Right thinking—the ability 
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to trace eifects to their causes—will lead husband 
and wiie to recognize the common enemy, and 
jom hanas more fi:mly than ever to preserve that 
confiaence and love which is the soul of every 
home, and without which it becomes a mere 
Shelter tormed by bare walls. 

Next to rignt toinking in importance as a peace 
measure, | would state the absolute necessity of 
placing all political power directly in tne hands 
of tne people, by means of the initiative and reter- 
enaum. Feisonal polit.cs 1 abhor, and | snall not 
even hint that one of the Williams now in the 
lace lor presiaent is better than tne other. But 
the power to spend the money taxed Irom tne 
people on battleships and aimies 1s now vested in 
1epiesentatives, wno aie beyuna tne control oi the 
people wnose votes electea them. ‘lhe power to 
init.ate legislation, to pass Jjuagment on all laws 
maue by tneir representatives in Congiess, to 
uemand that any representative who betiays his 
trust snail at once be recalled, and his place fled 
by a better man; these measures are strictly 
peace measules, and woikeis lor peace saould ue- 
mana them 1n no unceltain tones. At least tour 
states ana many cities have alieauy Mmaue tne ini- 
t.ative anu 1eierenuum a pait of tne:r constitu- 
tions, and in those States the will ot tne people 
is the law. 

Here in the town of Mystic, where peace meet- 
ings have been held tor ioity yeais and over, l 
w.sh to present to you tor your consideration, an 
analysis of the meaning of the word Feace, as It 
.8 unaeistood by the Mystics. Peace is the aiect 
fruit of tiue religion, and may be won by any 
fuman soul whose desires and aspirations are 
strong enough to lift it above the conflicts which 
evely one on earth must pass through. The peace 
which many have in their minds when speaking 
oi the peace cause, re.ers to the settlement of dis- 
putes by arbitration, and surely that is well worth 
woiking for. But the higher mystical meaning of 
peace is a condition of joyful serenity which is the 
1esult of the flowering out of a life into high 
aspirations, deeds of kindness, words of love; and 
a recognition of the fact that the hand of God is 
behind every occurrence of life which brings us 
joy or sorrow in its train. True religion, which 
brings the human soul into entire harmony with 
the Divine, will bring peace to the individual, 
and preserve peace in the home whose inmates 
have felt its uplifting power. 


There are two things I never worry about— 
those I cannot help, and those I can.—Robley D. 
Evans. 
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VACATION DAYS IN MAINE. 

Carter Hill, the summer home of our friends 
Dr. Janney, Dr. Holmes and Wm. Price and their 
families and sisters, should be really thought of 
as a summer settlement of Friends. For so 
abounding is their hospitality, that the “deserted” 
farmhouse, made delightfully habitable for the 
“simple life,” rarely shelters fewer than two score 
people older and younger. This Carter Hill is a 
place of sunny and most cheerful solitude. Only 
here and there, at the distance of two miles or 
more, can other dwelling houses be espied among 
the trees of the hillsides, or in the valleys. It is 
itself a shapely, green hill sloping gradually to the 
lake three miles long and prettily fringed with 
the “pointed fir” and other trees, always making 
the landscape picturesque, as it is the privilege of 
water to do. Beyond this lake, at a distance of 
twenty miles and more, rise the noble peaks of the 
White Mountain range, a wall of changing blue 
bounding the western horizon. This is the place 
of inexpressible beauty to which our friends come 
in vacation seasons for the refreshment of moun- 
tain air, and the delights of outdoor living, and 
the ministry of beauty of the trees and the lakes 
and the mountains. 

It would be easy for these hard-working friends 


of ours to retire to this charming solitude for com- 


plete isolation. In view of the arduous demands 
of the rest of the year, they could be forgiven for 
taking a few weeks in hiding. But this is not 
their way. “Friend after friend” arrives to share 
in the pure delights of their beautiful retreat, 
and departs renewed in body and spirit by its 
healing and uplifting atmosphere. Nor is this the 
whole of the happy story. 

It is easy to discover that our dear friends are 
not here just for what they can get for themselves 
and for those who share their delights. They also 
enter into the life of their isolated neighbors, 
whose toil upon the hillsides and in the valleys 
may leave them in need of the stimulating contact 
with men and women devoted to the stirring in- 
terests of the college and the city. Occasionally 
the voters of the district are asked to meet for 
an evening’s consideration of the political plat- 
forms now before the people. The younger men 
especially are stimulated to intellectual thought 
upon public interests in order to broaden and 
deepen their own lives, as well as to make them 
more valuable members of the community. Every 
First-day morning a class is held in a central 
public hall for study of the Bible. 

Now and then these neighbors are invited for 
a First-day afternoon gathering upon the hilltop, 
for religious refreshment and social satisfaction. 
Yesterday they came, to the number of nearly a 
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hundred; and there was much evidence that they 


felt it good to be here. It was a rare day for 
sitting out under the blue sky with its piled up 
clouds about the horizon, and in sight of Chocorua 
and Kearsarge and Mt. Washington. Words of 
prayer were spoken by a resident elder. Then 
our thought was directed toward ways of securing 
permanent happiness, in high thinking, in beauty 
and in service. The progress of the race was 
pointed out, not only in science, but in the broader 
religious conceptions of to-day that are bringing 
men nearer together, and promoting a complete 
understanding of the life of Christ. Our personal 
relation to our Heavenly Father was dwelt upon 
as the source of our highest happiness and un- 
failing support and comfort. 

The informal meeting over, there was the pleas- 
ant social interchange so refreshing to the 
isolated. Thus it comes to pass that the summer 
vacation of our friends is anticipated by the 
dwellers among these beautiful hills, hardly less 
than by those who leave their accustomed duties 
and the heat and dust of the lowlands for the 
renewal of a season “upon the heights.” 


ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 
Carter Hill, wighth-month 17th, 1908. 


BUSINESS ETHICS AND CIVIC IDEALS. 

[By our Friend J. C. Pierce, in The New York Evening 
Call.} 

The ideals we practice in business are exactly 
contrary to the ideals we profess outside of busi- 
ness. Our civic ideal stands clearly for govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people. 
Business ethics stand just as clearly on govern- 
ment of the many by the few and for the benefit 
of the few. Our civic ideal stands for universal 
suffrage. Business ethics stand on the business 
and industrial disfranchisement of the masses. In 
the realm of glittering generalities we have the 
ideal of self-government and self-support. Busi- 
ness ethics means to govern the other fellow and 
to make him support us. It assumes that the man 
who is able to govern other men and measures for 
his own benefit, and is willing to take the risks 
of business, is entitled to all he can make out of 
the enterprise. 

The only principle that is not violated is this: 
“All governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” But even here the 
first concern of business ethics is to see that the 
masses continue to consent to their own enslave- 
ment, and that they are not enlightened on the 
subject. In short, the accumulated wisdom of the 
ages is promptly trampled under foot by business 
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ethics. The State rests on business ethics. The 
School teaches business ethics. The Church gives 
its prestige to business ethics. And Society in 
general is determined at all costs to maintain busi- 
ness ethics against the ideal of the Higher Law. 

It is pretty generally conceded that all wealth 
is produced by labor of hand and brain; but, with 
the exception of a few cases in the learned profes- 
sions, all wealth of any consequence is accumu- 
lated by “working the workers”—by governing 
men and measures for our own benefit—by going 
directly contrary to our foundation principles of 
democracy and self-government. 

Wealth is accumulated to-day only by the in- 
dustrial disfranchisement of the masses, and the 
substitution of methods of despotism for democ- 
racy. That is, all wealth of any consequence is 
accumulated illegitimately. No matter how faith- 
fully a man works for wages and produces wealth, 
he cannot accumulate from his wages enough to 
maintain himself in comfort in his old age. He 
can accomplish no measure of financial success 
unless he is able to rule other men, and thereby 
to collect tribute from the product of their labors. 
And that success is only possible by the usurpa- 
tion of others’ rights of self-government. 

What is the situation just now? Why do we 
have an army of unemployed? Men cannot work 
without the means of work. But the means of 
work are in private hands, and are operated only 
for private profit. Business ethics do not con- 
template the employment of men except as they 
can be worked at a profit. Profit is that surplus, 
over and above all legitimate expense, which a 
man or an organization makes by governing, for 
his own advantage, the labor of other men and the 
things on which they depend for a living. But 
our ideal is self-government, therefore all profit is 
illegitimate. 

To sell goods at a profit means to sell them for 
more than it costs to make and to market them. 
But in the long run, the people who buy the goods 
are the people who make them, and as they have 
to pay more, to buy for use the things they have 
made, than they received in wages for making 
them, we have an overproduction which is at the 
same time an under consumption. The people are 
starving to death in the midst of an abundance 
which they cannot buy, because they received in 
wages for the making only a portion of the value 
produced by their labor. And this is business 
ethics. 

Probably there is no phase of current condi- 
tions in which business ethics shows its incon- 
sistency so forcibly as in its pretense of favoring 
the private ownership of the necessary means and 
machinery for producing the things of life, For- 
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merly these means were so simple and inexpensive 
that with very few exceptions every person could 
acquire and use them for himself, and maintain 
his economic independence. But in the recent 
evolution of human affairs these necessary means 
and machines have become so expensive that it is 
absolutely impossible for the great mass to own 
them privately; and, moreover, they are so exten- 
sive that it is just as impossible for the few who 
do own them to operate them themselves. And 
by this change the economic and industrial condi- 
tion of the masses has degenerated from general 
independence to absolute dependence. By the very 
nature of this change, the masses are effectually 
cut off from that personal interest in, and vital 
responsibility for, these individual affairs of their 
own maintenance. 

In place, then, of private ownership and opera- 
tion, which have become physically, economically 
and morally impossible, can anyone give any rea- 
son why this loss of needful responsibility—this 
saving relationship with work for all people— 
may not be restored by establishing the co-opera- 
tive ownership and operation of the necessary 
means of work, and securing to every person a 
voice in the industrial government of the country 
by the same inherent rights of citizenship that en- 
title him to a voice in its civil government? Is it 
not reasonable? Is it not in line with our proven 
experiences ? 

Now with this fatal inconsistency on the part 
of the leading classes between precept and prac- 
tice, how can it be otherwise than that every 
crime on the calendar should flourish throughout 
all grades of society? 

No moral or economic improvement can come 
to the race except as we move towards the co- 
operative commonwealth. But with that as our 
aim and object, all things will be possible; for it 
is in harmony with the law of growth and de- 
velopment of the human spirit. 


THE FARM COLONY BILL. 
[From Edmond Kelly’s “Employment for the Unem- 
ployed” in the Century.] 
-Twelve years ago a farm colony bill was drawn 
by a committee appointed by all the charitable 
societies in New York; but it did not secure at 


Albany a moment’s serious attention. We were 
told by our legislators that poverty is not a crime. 
When we answered that our bill did not make 
of it more of a crime than the penal code, but 
only proposed to substitute for the expensive and 
degenerating system of the misnamed workhouse, 
inexpensive and regenerating work on a state 
farm, and that the plan had operated effectually 
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in Holland and Belgium for over a hundred years, 


we were told that the plan might do in Holland, | 


but it would not do here. 
of the French senate may still be read the report 
made by Thiers, when appointed by Louis Phi- 
lippe on a committee to investigate the first rail- 
road ever built, which concludes as follows: 
“Railroads may serve a purpose in England, but 
they are not suited to France.” 

A similar bill, improved by borrowing from 
late experience in Switzerland, has been drawn 
once more by a similar committee, to which was 
added our Commissioner of Charities, Mr. Heb- 
berd. This bill is likely to receive a better re- 


ception at Albany than the previous one because | 
it will be introduced and supported by the great | 


railroads of New York state; for the railroads 
have discovered that the tramp is an intolerable 
nuisance. 
Ohio, has lately estimated that the damage oc- 
casioned by tramps to railroads in the United 
States amounts in a single year to $25,000,000. 
For the tramp in America does not tramp; he 


rides on railroads; he sets fire fo freight cars and | 


freight stations; he obstructs the lines, wrecks 
trains, and is a fruitful cause of action for dam- 
ages. The measure, therefore, which was thrown 
out by the Assembly when proposed from motives 
of humanity, will be passed as a measure of self- 
defense. And self-defense thus constitutes an 
element of the power always at work on the side 
of progress that neither ignorance nor interest 
will be able to resist. Just as cholera forced from 
the British Parliament in 1830 hygienic meas- 
ures, Which up to that time the landlords had 
been able successfully to resist, so every evil car- 
ries within itself the agent of its own destruc- 
tion, and the very men who now resist progress 
will one day awake to the fact that they them- 
selves, even in their moments of bitterest resist- 
ance, have all along been the unconscious instru- 
ments of this very power which some of them to- 
day affect to despise. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE AT 
UNIONVILLE. 

A large and interesting First-day School Con- 
ference was held at Unionville, Chester Co., Pa., 
on the afternoon of the 16th, under the auspices 
of the Conference Committee of the Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, of which Dr. Bird T. Baldwin 
of West Chester is chairman. The meeting was 
of unusual interest, as it was the first of a series 
to be held by the newly appointed Conference 
Committee which aims to foster the First-day 


So also in the archives | 


Col. Pangborn, of the Baltimore and | 


| 


_ school movement throughout the Philadelphia 


Yearly Meeting. Several Friends were present 
from New Jersey, Philadelphia, Malvern, Kennett 
Square, London Grove, Chatham and other near- 
by places. 

The addresses of the afternoon were most help- 
ful and suggestive. Edward Pennock, of Chat- 
ham, spoke on the history of the Unionville school 
and the relation of the Meeting to the First-day 
schools, emphasizing the thought that responsi- 
bility brings a sense of ability and ability is best 
developed through service. The various kinds of 
“Lesson Leaves, Lesson Helps and Available Lit- 
erature for Teachers,” were discussed by Herbert 
P. Worth, of West Chester, and George A. Wal- 
ton, of George School, spoke on ‘The Need of Con- 
tinual, Intellectual and Spiritual Growth on the 
Part of the Teacher.” The addresses contained 
many practical suggestions and evoked an ani- 
mated discussion by several present. Those who 
spoke were: Ellis W. Bacon, of Philadelphia; 
Emma L. Higgins, Lavinia Hoopes and Dr. Bald- 
win, of West Chester; Thomas Chambers, Sallie 
Pyle and Robert G. Smith, of Unionville; Mabel 
E. Harvey, of Columbus, N. J., and Anna Pyle, of 
Malvern. 

The next meeting of the Conference will be held 
at Malvern, Pa., during the early part of next 
month. 


A YEARLY MEETING’S FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE. 

As the time is at hand for some of our Yearly 
Meetings to convene and organize their working 
activities for another year, it may be helpful to 
them to consider the plan for work adopted by 


| the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting Committee on 





First-day Schools. Any plan, however good, re- 
quires adaptation to meet special needs, but in 
general there is a field for work in all the direc- 
tions planned for by the Philadelphia Committee. 
In the smaller yearly meetings, fewer sub-com- 
mittees would probably be advantageous and the 
duties of committees might be very different in 
meetings where the membership is less concen- 
trated. 
The Philadelphia plan is as follows: The Com- 
mittee of 52 members is sub-divided into 
(1) Committee on Visiting Schools. 
(2) Committee on Literature. 
(3) Committee on First-day Sctool Confer- 
ences. 
(4) Committee on First-day School Exten- 
sion. 
ach committee is expected to find its own du- 
ties. Certain general suggestions as to their field 
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are made by the Committee of the Whole. The 
duties of No. 1 are obvious from its name. The 
special way in which the work shall be done is 
provided for by furnishing to each visitor a set 
of printed suggestions as to what a visitor shall 
observe in a school and what a visitor may con- 
tribute. Blanks are left for the written report 
and each visitor is asked to fill in such answers 
as he is prepared to give about the schools visited 
and return the same to the clerk of the commit- 
tee. 

No. 2 is expected to be prepared with advice 
as to reference books, literary books, lesson 
leaves, and aims to make a collection of valuable 
First-day school helps which may be loaned to 
First-day schools as called for. The work centres 
at the Friends’ Library, at 15th and Race Streets, 
where specimen books may be consulted. Refer- 
ence books are already in circulation among the 
schools. 

No. 3 will hold Conferences on matters pertain- 
ing to First-day school work at such places as 
it seems best. The intention is to reach small and 
remote schools with this branch of the work to 
help arouse interest, as well as to hold larger 
meetings in centres of work for their educational 
value. This committee plans for a good deal of 
active service which was begun at Unionville, 
Chester Co., Pa., on the 16th of the month. 

Committee No. 4 is entrusted with the care of 
establishing new First-day schools and_look- 
ing up new fields of work. Their commission is 
arduous and the results expected will be at first 
moderate, but in a sense they bear the most re- 
sponsible end of the work, for maintenance is 
easier than extension. 


Members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting who 
can be helped by any of these committees are in- 
vited to confer with the chairman. If there are 
Friends living beyond the pale of a First-day 
school who would enjoy having an adult confer- 
ence class, or who want to establish a class for 
their children, they should communicate with the 
chairman of the Extension Committee, and an in- 
vestigation will be made to determine whether 
the beginnings of a First-day school cannot 
be made. Isolated Friends may, in some instances, 
with the help of the committee, be able to gather 
about them a small group for Bible study each 
First-day. 

Inquiries from members of other yearly meet- 
ings will be welcomed, although it is, of course, 
beyond the scope of this committee to do actual 
work outside of the Yearly Meeting appointing it. 
We hope other yearly meetings will make their 
First-day school organizations as efficient as pos- 





sible, and especially will provide an Extension 
Committee. 

The names of the chairmen of sub-committees 
are appended as being of possible interest to 
those wishing the aid of one or more sections. 

I. Mary H. Whitson, 140 N. 15th St., Phila- 
delphia. 

li. Annie Hillborn, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Ill. Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, West Chester, Pa. 

IV. George A. Walton, George School, Pa. 

In the First-day school work we want every- 
body to know every good thing that anybody 
knows. If you have any interest in any phase of 
the work of these sub-committees, write for fuller 
information. 

JANE P. RUSHMORE, 
First-day School Secretary Friends’ 
General Conference. 


THE TEACHER’S BUSINESS. 

Whether we, as teachers, like the weighty re- 
sponsibility or not, all sound modern psychology 
.s making the i:act pla.n that the natural, normal 
spiritual helpeis of boys and girls are the persons 
Lv Wnom they go to be educated; tor we are stead- 
ily coming up, by a stuay of the nature of man 
umseli, to tne view first clearly announced by 
tae gieat Galilean that religion is a way of liv- 
ng, tre way of living—it is just the complete 
achievement, the realization of one’s whole life. 
A school that contents itself with anything short 
vi this aim at helping its pupils, its students, to 
get at and to get hold of their real seli—the self 
vf tne Godward siae, is at least as poor a school 
as the one that has no gymnasium and no ath- 
letic trainer. “God loves us,” St. Augustine says, 
“in virtue of what we are going to be,” and it is 
the teacher’s business to have a right care to 
bring out that undeveloped but potential self 
which is wrapped up often in an odd and un- 
promising looking outer husk, 

In American Friend. —Rufus M. Jones. 


The tendency of belligerency is to awaken its 
kind in nations or in men against whom fierce talk 
is directed. The repose of a calm spirit, strong 
in the purpose to deal justly by all mankind, is an 
asset which nations and individuals need to culti- 
vate. It will last longer, go farther and accom- 
plish greater results than the spirit of the prize 
ring and the brute menace of cheap sporting cir- 
cles. That it far better comports with the true 
genius of this republic needs no arguing. Let us 
as a people keep the sanity which a high average 
of intelligence ought to beget. 

—Editorial in “Springfield Republican.” 
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The discussion as to the denominational con- 
nection of one of the candidates for the Presi- 
dency is very instructive. The Independent is 
“almost ashamed to answer the question of a cor- 
respondent who wants to know” whether it is 
true that this candidate is a Unitarian, and holds 
that “the religion of a good man, Protestant, 
Catholic, or Jewish, ought not to be brought in 
question for public office.’ The Lutheran World 
thinks that any attempt to create prejudice 
against a candidate “‘because he is a Unitarian is 
ill-advised and should be condemned by all good 
citizens.” A writer in The Homiletical Review 
who signs himself, “A Presbyterian” is very 
brusque in his handling of a fellow preacher who 
in the same review had said, “It is our duty to 
defeat one who is against our Lord.” He says, 
“A man is not against Christ because he may not 
see his way clear to believe in Him as God. ‘By 
their fruits ye shall know them.’” Another who 
signs himself “Peter Orthodox,” thinks it “‘in- 
credible that such a mind” (as that of the one 
who objected to voting for a Unitarian candidate) 
“could have survived into the twentieth century.” 
He believes that several millions of orthodox 
Christians will probably vote for this Unitarian 
candidate “because they believe him to be a true 
Christian man.” A Kentucky Presbyterian minis- 
ter calls attention to men at present and formerly 
prominent in the affairs of the nation who, though 
“in thorough sympathy with the denial of Christ’s 
divinity,’ yet seem none of them “to have done 
the country much damage.” Finally, the Roman 
Catholic Monitor says that it never enters the 
mind of a Catholic to “inquire what a man’s re- 
ligion is when it is a question of voting for or 
against him. There are other considerations para- 
mount.” The Catholic editor cannot resist the 
temptation to end with the parting shot that “The 
dominant Protestantism of our day is unconfessed 
Unitarianism. Protestantism is logically the re- 
jection of Christ as God.” 
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This very interesting little story might be con- 
tinued by recalling that temperance advocates 
very largely do not hesitate to vote for non-tem- 
perance men on non-temperance platforms; that 
peace people are among the most ardent admirers 
and supporters of candidates who are glorifiers 
of war and frankly and brutally in favor of war 
and the preparations for it. 

As the Catholic editor says, “There are other 
considerations paramount.” 


While Professor Munsterberg’s article in Mc- 
Clure’s on “Prohibition and Social Psychology” 
has doubtless given much encouragement to sa- 
ioon keepers and their friends, it has also placed 
abundant material in the hands of temperance 
writers and speakers. Joseph H. Crooker, D. D., 
in the Universalist Leader, takes up the McClure 
article and clearly discusses it, section by section. 
lie shows how illogical it is for a man who be- 
lieves that alcohol inspires, to vote for no license 
in Cambridge and thus deprive the Harvard stu- 
dents of a source of inspiration. He thinks it 
strange that a writer who condemns the emo- 
tionalism of the temperance workers should con- 
tend in the next paragraph that liquor is needed 
to make our people more emotional. He rebukes 
the levity used in the treatment of a social prob- 
lem which is closely related to crime, idiocy, in- 
sanity, disease, immorality, misery, and all forms 
of impurity. He shows how absurd is the claim 
that there is “a psychological necessity” for the 
use of alcohol to produce enjoyment, when the 
kind of “enjoyment” it produces is at such a woe- 
ful cost to the home and the State, and is followed 
by a depletion and degradation of life, physical, 
mental and moral. In conclusion Dr. Crooker 
says: “Maine and Vermont contribute more 
names of men and women, born in those States, 
to ‘Who’s Who in America’ (1907), than any 
other part of our country (twice as many as such 
States as New York and Pennsylvania), in pro- 
portion to population. Other factors besides 
temperance enter into the result; but this fact 
does show that restrictive laws do not tend to 
destroy ‘national efficiency.’ ” 


The surprising growth of Socialism, at the mo- 
ment, is due largely to the fact that it is the only 
political party on an international basis, and also 
that it frankly ventures its future upon a better 


industrial organization. These two aspects have 
much more to do with its hold in industrial 


| neighborhoods than have its philosophic tenets or 


the impassioned appeal of its propagandists. 
—Jane Addams in “Newer Ideals of Peace,” 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR PENN CELEBRATIONS. 


Beginning with Tenth month 4th, the city of 
Philadelphia will observe Founder’s Week, and in 
its varied way try to do honor to Penn. Surely, 
if the cosmopolitan city may thus consider the 
Founder, the Society of Friends, of which William 
Penn was a member and minister, should not per- 
mit the anniversary to go unnoticed. 

The Committee for the Advancement of 
Friends’ Principles therefore suggests that on 
First-day, Tenth month 4th, appropriate exercises 
be held in all of our meeting houses. If nothing 
else should be done, First-day school and Friends’ 
Associations on that day could have sentiments 
given culled from Penn’s writings. “Some 
Fruits of Solitude,” being his “Reflections and 
Maxims,” will be found a rich mine for this pur- 
pose. In fact, it will be easy to find apt senti- 
ments in any of the published writings of the 
Founder. 

If gatherings entirely devoted to a consider- 
ation of Penn are held, as we hope, definite pa- 
pers and addresses should be given. We suggest 
as topics, “The Religion of Penn,” “‘Penn as a 
Prophet of Progress,” and “The Commonwealth 
of Penn.” 

Considerable attention should be given to 
Penn’s “Fundamental Constitution.” This re- 
markable document was written in 1683. 
Whether it was ever submitted to the colony of 
Pennsylvania for adoption the historians do not 
seem to know. Be that as it may, no better sam- 
ples of Penn’s foresight as a statesman can be 
found. The constitution contains 23 articles be- 
sides the preamble; and may be found in full in 
the Pennsylvania Magazine for Tenth month, 
1896. Its contents are so suggestive as to demand 
careful study, and may be briefly reviewed here 
for the benefit of those who may help to observe 
Founder’s Day. The sections which simply re- 
late to the details of procedure will not be men- 
tioned here. In the preamble Penn says: “Good 
government then, is a constitution of just laws 
wisely set together for the well ordering of men 
in Society, and to prevent all corruptions.” 

In the quotations in full from the text we have 
preserved the rather quaint spelling of the 
original manuscript, with the capital letters and 
punctuation intact. The first article contains 
Penn’s views and desires regarding religious 
liberty, and is quoted entire as follows: 

“Therefore, In reverence to God the Father of Lights 
and Spirits, and the Author as well as object of all divine 
knowledge, faith and worship, I do hereby declare for 
me and myn and establish it for the first fundamental 


of government of my Country, that every Person that does 
or shall reside shall have and enjoy the Free Possession 


of his or her faith and exercise of worship towards God, 
in such way and manner As every person shall in Con- 
science believe is most acceptable to God and so long as 
every person useth not this Christian liberty to Licen- 
tiousness, that is to say and speak loosely and prophainly 
of God Christ or Religion, or to Commit any evil in their 
conversation, he or she shall be protected in the enjoyment 
of the aforesaid Christian liberty by ye civil magistrate.” 

The second section provided that all magistrates 
who failed to execute the laws “to the terror of 
evil doers, and to the praise of those who do well,” 
were to be considered breakers of the Funda- 
mental Constitution, and to be debarred from fu- 
ture office holding. The constitution provided for 
the annual election of the members of the assem- 
bly by the people, and for a phase of the initiative 
and referendum. In the 12th article a blow is 
struck at the old legal custom of primogeniture, 
by providing that the property of a testator shall 
be equally divided among his children, except that 
the eldest was to have a double portion according 
to the law of Moses. On what grounds of justice 
it was considered that the oldest child, under all 
circumstances should inherit twice as much as the 
other children, does not appear. 

The Constitution contained provisions looking 
to the avoidance of law-suits, against a general 
imprisonment for debt, and abolishing the death 
penalty for felony, and for substituting an affirm- 
ation for oath taking. This brings us to the re- 
markable twenty-first section, whose provisions 
are quoted in full: 

“And as government cannot well subsit and prosper 
where virtue and industry are not carefully promoted, 
and that it is impossible to do it if the letts to both are 
not prevented or removed, I do therefore for me and myn 
hereby declare and establish for 21 fundamental of ye 
government of this province that there shall be no Tav- 
erns nor alehouses endured in the same, nor any Play- 
houses, nor Morris dancis, nor games as Dice, Cards, lot- 
terys, Bowling greens, Horse races, Beare baitings, Bull 
batings, and such like sports, which only tend to idleness 
and looseness, and that all those that go about to erect 
or use any of these things, be fined to the government, 
and to be put into the next Common workhouse kept by 
the space of 6 months to hard daly labor as if he were 
some petty felon.” 

It hardly seems necessary to specify the points 
in this paragraph which will of necessity inspire 
interest and comment in our time. Some of the 
terms given, like “Morris dancis,” have undoubt- 
edly become obsolete and meaningless. 

The twenty-second section of the constitution 
contains a most suggestive educational provision. 
It was to the effect that every child over twelve 
years of age should be equipped for the work of life. 
As Penn put it, such child “‘shall be taught some 
trade or skill by which to exercise their minds and 
bodies in honest immediation and labor.’’ Both sexes 
were included in the provision. Compulsory edu- 
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cational laws have hardly caught up with Penn 
even in the twentieth century. 

In preparing papers or addresses, Janney’s 
“Life of Penn,’ and Sharpless’ “A Quaker Ex- 
periment in Government,” will be found almost 
indispensable. Of Penn’s works, “No Cross, No 
Crown,” “The Sandy Foundation Shaken,” “A 
Key, Ete.,”’ and “Reply to a Nameless Author,” 
will give clear insight into his religious beliefs 
and opinions. 

The Whittier Centennial Celebrations in 
Twelfth month last, developed so much interest on 
the part of Friends in many localities, that it is 
to be hoped a similar experience may follow a con- 
cerned observance of Founder’s Day, on Tenth 
month 4th. H. W. W. 


MARY ANN SWAIN. 


[Dr. Joseph Swain, President of Swarthmore College, 
made the following tribute to his mother at her funeral, 
Fifth-day, Eighth month 20th, at Pendleton, Ind.] 

After the beautiful and helpful words to which 
we have listened it seems unnecessary to say 
more, but I cannot permit this hour to pass with- 
out giving a brief statement of my estimate and 
love of our dear mother. 

She had a fine mind. She had little opportunity 
in the schools, but she had what even the best 
schools cannot give,—an eagerness to know, a 
great energy and an indomitable will. She read 
all the books she could secure and remembered 
what she read. Among other books, she read and 
re-read the Bible. She knew the Good Book and 
could, on occasion, impress moral lessons from it 
with force and clearness. She was an accurate 
and persistent observer. She remembered what 
she saw and aided others to see. She knew every 
flower and tree, and the planets and constella- 
tions in their season. An eclipse never escaped 
her notice. The hour was never too late for her 
to see an unusual phenomenon of the skies, and 
she was not content until she had aroused her 
family that they might share with her an appre- 
ciation of the glory of the Heavens. 

Not only did she read and observe, but she had 
a sound judgment, and made up her mind quickly 
from a given set of facts. She had the entire will- 
ingness to take at once the responsibility of a de- 
cision when reached. This, among other qualities 
made her a leader. 

She had unusual sympathy with people. This 
was coupled with a rare insight into human na- 
ture. She knew how to reach the heart of a child 
or one of mature years in any rank of life, high 
or low, rich or poor. She was absolutely unselfish. 
She would give without reserve. She would take 





the last rose from the garden to give either to a 
friend or to a stranger, and two more roses 
seemed always to grow where there was one be- 
fore. 

But her dominating characteristics were her 
spiritual insight and her sublime faith. God to 
her was a living reality. She saw Him in every 
flower, in every hill and valley, in every river and 
in the sea, the clouds and stars. Above all, she 
heard His voice in her own soul. She listened and 
obeyed. Her religious convictions were clear. She 
never for a moment doubted His voice. The truth 
was clear to her, and with courage and implicit 
faith she followed it. Two illustrations are these: 

She had a dream when a girl that she was 
crossing a great river on a horse. When she took 
the reins the horse would begin to sink. When 
she left them alone he swam safely toward the 
shore. To her spiritual mind the interpretation 
was this: As long as she left all to God, all was 
well. When she followed her own will, all was 
wrong. This became a living principle with her. 

The second illustration of her courage and 
faith was shown in this meeting-house, when 
father lay where she now lies. Feeble with age 
and bowed in grief, she was able to say in a clear 
voice: “The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh 
away. Blessed be the name of the Lord.” Such 
was her sustaining faith. 

Soon, in yonder church yard, we shall gently 
lay thee to rest under the grateful shade of the 
spreading maple trees, where more than five and 
sixty years ago thou, a fair maiden, bethrothed 
thy hand to an impetuous and noble youth, and 
where later thou didst promise, with divine assist- 
ance, to be unto him a loving and faithful wife 
until death should separate you. Then, in sight 
of this house thou, for more than three score years 
and ten, didst beautify and bless, in the presence 
of thy children, surrounded by kind friends and 
neighbors, without an enemy on earth, “for none 
knew thee but to love thee.” 

Gladly would we have had thee linger yet a 
while, but thy time had come. Thou hast done 
thy part in shaping the higher life of the commu- 
nity. Thou hast ever given the helping hand. Thou 
didst ever leave happiness in thy pathway. Thou 
didst find it more blessed to give than to receive. 
A flower from thy garden or a word from thy 
heart was always ready to cheer thy child, thy 
neighbor, or the stranger within thy gate. Thou 
hast lived a righteous and consecrated life. The 
world is better for the lesson thou hast taught. 
Our hearts mourn that we may never see thee 
again, but we rejoice in thy life; and the memory 
of thy face and form and boundless love will 
make glad our hearts in the coming years. Thine 
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was a perfect Faith, thine an exalted Hope and 
thine a divine Love. Thou wert a devoted wife, 
a fond mother, a good neighbor, a promoter of 
righteousness, a sweet, loving child of God. We 
shall not say farewell but thank thee for thy life, 
and the peace which is now thine in the bosom of 
the Father who doeth all things well. 


NOTTINGHAM FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 

This Union, made up of First-day schools in the 
southern part of Lancaster and Chester Counties, 
Pa., and in Cecil County, Md., held its autumn 
meeting in Drumore meeting-house, near Liberty 
Square, Lancaster County. The schools repre- 
sented were Oxford, East Nottingham (Brick 
Meeting House), Eastland, and Rising Sun. The 
clerks were Charles Coates and Martha Smedley. 

At the morning session the subjects discussed 
were: “Materials for Efficient First-day School 
Work,” introduced by Jennie H. King, of East- 
land; “Improvements in First-day School Work 
the Past Year.” introduced by Elizabeth Brinton, 
of Oxford, whose paper, in her absence, was read 
by the assistant clerk; “Discipline of the Society 
of Friends,” introduced by Howard N. Brown, of 
East Nottingham; “Weak Points in Our First-day 
School Work,” by Charles Coates. Recitations 
were given by Mercy Smedley, Alva Lamborn and 
Alice Coates. 

In the afternoon there were recitations by 
Esther Lamborn, and Lula Brabson. There were 
addresses by Edwin R. Buffington, of Rising Sun, 
Md., on “Present Needs in Small Meetings’’; and 
by R. Barclay Spicer, of Philadelphia, on “Some 
Ancient Prophets and Modern Life.” 

This was the largest gathering there has been 
in the little Drumore meeting-house in many 
years, there being present at the morning and 
afternoon sessions and at the bountiful lunch 
served under the old trees, about 100 Friends. 
There is at this time a decided revival of interest 
in this rather isolated meeting, and among other 
things a First-day school is being organized. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL AT KENDAL. 

Three great messages—messages of importance 
to the whole world—have gone out from the 
Westmorland, the poetry of Wordsworth full of 
the “natural piety,” the art criticism of Ruskin 
and the first preaching of George Fox, Francis 
Howgill, Edward Burrough and other “first pub- 
lishers of truth.” Militant Quakerism and simple 
town and farm-life amid glorious hills and dales 
combined to form an ideal atmosphere for the 
religious and social studies of this—the eighth— 
Friends’ Summer School in England. 
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We understood that a committee of the Wood- 
brooke Settlement assumed the financial respon- 
sibility of the undertaking, while the “arrange- 
ments” were efficiently shouldered by members 
of Kendal and Sedbergh Monthly Meeting. The 
attendance, counting all those who stayed over 
one night for the purpose, has been upwards of 
350 persons, of which a few were from Scotland, 
Ireland and Denmark, and five from the United 
States. 

The official lecturers included Rufus M. Jones, 
who it is understood gave the substance of his 
studies on mysticism preliminary to his forthcom- 
ing History of Quakerism—a work planned and 
to some extent carried forward by the late John 
Wilhelm Rowntree; Robert S. Franks, a Congre- 
gationalist and a member of the staff of Wood- 
brooke, who studied critically the Book of Job 
and took part in the two “question hours;” T. R. 
Glover, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, who 
had prepared remarkably penetrating studies of 
three types of the early intellectual foes of Chris- 
tianity—the purpose being to throw into clear 
and strong relief the tenderness and depth of the 
message of Jesus; Edward Grubb, editor of the 
British Friend, whose guiding but unassuming 
hand was felt throughout the conference, greatly 
to its benefit, and who offered three lectures on 
the “Inner Life of Jesus Christ; B. Seebohm 
Rowntree, of York, who dealt chiefly with the land 
problem in England and remedies for poverty; 
John Wm. Graham, who spoke once on the “Chris- 
tian Use of Wealth;” W. B. Forbush, of Detroit, 
who lectured publicly on “The Heart of a Boy” 
and on “The Challenge of the Century.” There 
were the usual half-hour devotional meetings 
every morning, a Sunday afternoon conference 
on the lawn of Dalton House, which dealt in- 
formally with the well-chosen question, “Why 
Work for the Society of Friends?” and several ad- 
dresses by local Friends whose purpose was to 
increase the interest of the daily afternoon ex- 
cursions. These and the informal music pro- 
grams on several evenings served as excellent 
interludes in what might else have been a too 
continuous grappling with spiritual matters. 
Hardly any rain fell during the whole conference. 

To one to whom attendance of religious con- 
ferences is a rare privilege, the chief new impres- 
sion felt is that Friends in England (at least, 
those who were present) are laying strong hold 
upon the idea that Christianity is a life which is 
actuated by the spirit of Christ, carrying that 
spirit with all the force of our personality into 
that form of social service which lies open before 
us; that this ideal cherished in common provides 


; at least a working basis for the Society, whose 
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influence is now so much needed in the world. 

Hardly less emphatic was the impression that 
Friends here are devoting themselves to Bible 
study with an earnestness and thoroughness 
which indicates a great desire to know the best 
that is being done in this field by scholars and 
inquirers in all lands. Many of the lectures pre- 
supposed a sure and detailed knowledge of the 
New Testament, of Old Testament history and of 
the origins of Quakerism. Note-books were every- 
where, references were asked for, explanation of 
new and difficult terms was always requested. 
Evidently, the lecturers had come with the expec- 
tation of meeting audiences to whom Bible study 
and consideration of “the deep things of God” 
were no new thing. Divergence of view on this 
or that subject was expected, but the prevailing 
idea was to be content with community of aim 
without insisting on community of methods or 
opinions. Lecturers and hearers seemed to re- 
member that 

The mind hath a thousand eyes, 
The heart but one. 

Probably the crowning hour of the Conference 
came on Saturday morning, when after seven 
continuous morning and evening sessions the 
school listened to the last of T. R. Glover’s ad- 
dresses on the life and character of Jesus of 
Nazareth. The great subject was presented in a 
series of penetrating observations, each of which 
seemed controlled by sound knowledge and deep 
sense of responsibility, and whose object was, by 
an almost bare recital of the great facts, to make 
all realize in some measure the heights and depths 
of the final suffering and the infinite tenderness 
of Him who bore it all that we might know what 
it is to be faithful. The time was extended and 
a solemn hush was over the room. This was 
finally broken by a fitting word from R. Christie 
Burn, reminding us that to hear without doing 
would be to risk sentimentality and shallowness. 
Edward Grubb, whose lecture followed, dealt 
helpfully with what he terms “the great difficulty: 
immediate revelation involved with a fact in his- 
tory,” presenting the thought that Christianity 
is not a purely subjective revelation, but has an 
objective support in the inner life of Jesus, and 
that this support is of enormous value to Chris- 
tianity. True knowledge comes only by revela- 
tion, and this in turn comes chiefly by an inward 
apprehension of Christ’s life and character, the 
means being not intellectual but ethical. The 
intellect is not to be stultified nor trusted entirely. 
If, in the childlike spirit, we do, then we shall 
know. The morning closed under a very living 
sense of the Divine presence, strengthening and 
comforting to all. 








Some minor features of the Summer School may 
be mentioned. It was noted that a large number 
of young people of both sexes were present, many 
taking part in the open meetings. Several elderly 
Friends, who confessed to fears before the con- 
ference, expressed their entire satisfaction with 
the outcome. The house and grounds of Isaac 
and Mary Snowden Braithwaite were the scene 
of almost daily gatherings to “talk it over,” those 
present being led into a free and frank inter- 
change of ideas on all subjects affecting the wel- 
fare of the Society. At one of these informal 
“round-tables,” Edwin Gilbert, who is general 
secretary of the National Council of Adult School 
Unions, urged that workingmen and others might 
be more easily reached if Friends would occasion- 
ally hold meetings outside of their meeting-houses, 
which outsiders shrink from entering. He also 
suggested that meeting-houses should not always 
be put in charge of Friends incapacitated for 
other work, but that this position might advan- 
tageously be occupied by younger workers, the 
meeting-house being properly the center of many 
activities. 


I add some miscellaneous notes: 


Priscilla Fowler, at one of the devotional meet- 
ings, plead earnestly that some of the light which 
we enjoy might be carried by Friends to countries 
where the love and friendship of English homes 
is unknown, where evil and the hateful passions 
are uppermost and where the gospel message is 
needed as alone able to dispel the terrible dark- 
ness. The words, “on earth as it is in heaven,” 
seemed to call plainly for this effort. 

The hostile criticism of Christianity by Celsus 
(part of whose writings are preserved, for refuta- 
tion, by Origen) brings into clear relief those fea- 
tures of Jesus’ teaching which were new and 
startling to the thinkers of that day. These were 
especially two: (1) That God is interested in the 
remotest fragment of imperfect humanity. (2) 
That Jesus spoke of God as Abba-Father instead 
of as a serene and philosophic Being far away and 
inaccessible to man and his needs (T. R. Glover). 


All the remedies for poverty proposed are in- 
effectual, imperfect or unimportant except those 
which bring together the three factors in the pro- 
duction of wealth: land, labor and capital. There 
must be no monopoly of land, nor of production. 
We have already nationalized or municipalized 
certain industries—the supply of water, gas, tele- 
graphic and postal communication, tramways, 
railways—and doubtless other industries in time 
will become ripe for taking over by the nation or 
community. But this cannot be done yet in trades 


| where individuality of effort counts for a great 
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deal; the goods must first become stereotyped 


commodities. This stage has been reached with | 


water, gas, etc., and this may possibly be true now 
of milk, alcoholic drinks, banking, etc. (R. S. 
towntree). 

We none of us indulge in luxuries, if all would 
accept our definition of luxury; just as it is im- 
possible to find a man who acknowledges he is 
rich. The test is: Does the proposed expenditure 
increase our efficiency in proportion to the outlay? 
If not, for us it is a luxury. Following the rapid 
changes in fashions works hardship and distress 
somewhere; our capital should be invested in 
stable industries which furnish steady employ- 
ment. In reply to a question, the speaker thought 
Friends are not so clear as they might be from 
needless expenditure as defined above (J. W. Gra- 
ham). 

Jesus’ was an energetic nature; his amen, “it 
is true,” was very emphatic. He condemned the 
looking back once the hand was put to the plough. 
The kingdom of heaven is not for flabby intellects 
(T. R. Glover). 

We know very little of the generation which 
immediately followed Jesus. Some of the preach- 
ing of these apostles, like some we hear nowadays, 
was probably bad. But their lives were different, 
and thus it is that the Church consisted then, and 
consists now, in the nexus of personalities in- 
spired by the spirit of Jesus and handing on the 
good news to the succeeding generation (T. R. 
Glover). 

“The Message of the Summer School” was 
summed up by R. Christie Burn, of Sidcot School, 
on the concluding night. He believed that the 
school stood for (1) loyalty to each other, for 
“One is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are 
brethren,” and all desired to be instruments in 
true service; for (2) freedom from the splints 
and fetters of creed, different opinions being 
reconciled by similar experiences in living; for 
(3) reality, the opposite of sentimentalism, for 
feeling must be founded on fact and pass into 
action; for (4) a sense of humor, for laughter is 
an echo of reverence, as living silence is another; 
for (5) study; if we would know Christ we are 
driven to study the Gospels, the older books lead- 
ing up to these, and Paul’s interpretations show- 
ing how he was influenced. The good Samaritan 
drives us to study social questions—we must 
understand how they are to be dealt with; for 
(6) the grand tradition of early Quakerism,—our 
excursions to Swarthmore, Preston Patrick, Brig- 
flatts, Colthouse and Firbank Fell have made 
marks upon our lives, the walk of those early 
Quaker men and women was so close to Christ! 
for (7) worship; the devotional meetings are the 
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| heart of the Summer School, but we never knew 


when the lecture or the excursion would merge 
into a meeting for worship. Christianity—a re- 
ligion of grace as contrasted with religions of 
magic or of merit—«calls for self-surrender as a 
condition to real service. 


The school dispersed to-day with many expres- 
sions of thanks for the kindness and thoughtful- 
ness of Kendal and Sedbergh Friends, and with 
a deep sense of the privilege of having thus been 
busied with high objects and enduring things 
amid beautiful surroundings and congenial spirits. 
More than one voice at the final meetings urged 
upon us that “small service is true service while 
it lasts,” that, like Moses, we had abode long 
enough upon the Mount; another Friend impres- 
sively bade us “Go in peace.” 

T. A. JENKINS. 

Kendal, August 10. 


FRIENDS SUMMER SCHOOL AT SAGAMORE 
BEACH. 


[Two of our young Friends attended this summer 
school, by one of whom this account was written.] 

An earnest company of people gathered at Saga- 
more Beach, Cape Cod, this month, for the first 
Summer School of Religious History ever held 
by New England Friends. 

During the week, July 28th-August 3rd, one 
hundred persons registered as attending at least 
one session; of these, seventy-two were Friends. 
The purpose of the school was to strengthen the 
religious life by reverent and intelligent study of 
important epochs in Biblical and Church history, 
and to equip for better service by a study of the 
conditions existing at the present time. 

The daily program began at 8.30 with a half- 
hour of worship. Then followed three periods 
occupied by most helpful work; a Bible class, con- 
ducted by Charles M. Woodman, Friends’ pastor at 
Portland, Me., for the study of the Book of Acts; 
a course of lectures by Dr. Julius A. Bewer, Pro- 
fessor in Union Theological Seminary, N. Y., on 
“The Old Testament Preparation for the Chris- 
tian Message;’’ and a course on “‘ Historic Forms of 
the Christian Message,” by Dr. Geo. A. Barton, of 
Bryn Mawr College. 

At the conclusion of these, a question-box was 
passed, which gave every one present a chance 
to have doubtful points made clear. 

The afternoons were spent in recreation, most- 
ly in the form of excursions. 

On the 29th, a party of twenty-eight went by 
carriage to the old Friends’ Meeting House at 
Sandwich. We were received most cordially by 
their pastor, Oscar Nosirom, and a few Friends. 
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A little meeting of about twenty minutes, in the 
quaint house where early Friends had known 
hardship and persecution, was full of precious 
memories of their faithfulness. Before returning 
to Sagamore, we spent a social half-hour with 
Sandwich Friends, who served tea for us on the 
shaded lawn in front of the meeting house. 

Another afternoon was happily given to Sand- 
wich, when we visited the fine old home of Asa S. 
Wing. Fiity-two of the summer school either 
rowed on the beautiful lake, or wandered through 
the rooms and gardens of this interesting place, 
and later partook of a daintily served supper un- 
der the elms, which everywhere glorify New Eng- 
land. 

On the 30th a clam-bake, preceded by an in- 
formal conference on the beach, “Is Quakerism a 
stationary or developing form of religion?” (con- 
tinued from the previous evening) was unique to 
those from Pennsylvania. 

The evenings were devoted to conferences and 
lectures. A very interesting illustrated one was 
given by Prof. Elihu Grant, of Smith College, on 
“Light on the Bible from Peasant Life in Pales- 
tine.’’ 

During the week a cablegram of greeting was 
sent to the Friends’ Summer School at Kendal, 
England, to which they replied, ‘““Motherland re- 
turns greeting.” During the whole session, 
whether in class room or recreation, there existed 
everywhere a strong feeling of brotherhood and 
helpfulness, and the school closed as it began, with 
a period of worship, in which heartfelt gratitude 
was expressed for the blessings, both mental and 
spiritual, that all had received. 


YEAR BOOK OF ENGLISH FRIENDS. 

We are pleased to see the little “Year Book for 
the Use of Members of the Society of Friends,” 
the first issue of which has recently been brought 
out by the Friends’ Home Mission and Extension 
Committee (Headley Bros., London). It is an 
outcome of the Conference held at Devonshire 
House last December for the purpose of promot- 
ing co-ordination between the work of our numer- 
ous Committees. The little book of 160 pages con- 
tains a variety of information respecting Friends’ 
meetings and organizations which could only be 
gathered otherwise by reference to a number of 
different reports, etc., besides other matter not 
elsewhere collected. There is also a calendar of 
Friendly engagements (London Committees, 
Quarterly Meetings, etc.) carried to the end of 
June, 1909. The Year Book is likely to become 
quickly indispensable to active workers amongst 
Friends.—The Friend (London). 








CLEARFIELD FRIENDS IN ’66. 


The following interesting item is taken from 
the Autobiography of Allen Jay (a widely known 
minister of Indiana Yearly Meeting, Orthodox) : 

“Tenth-month 12, 1866, we left [West Milton, 
Ind.| going to Dayton and there taking the train 
for Baltimore, by way of Bellfonte [Pa.] that we 
might attend that meeting, which belonged to 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting; also to Curwensville 
{Clearfield County, Pa.], where we visited the 
meeting and the families belonging to it. We 
also attended the Hicksite Monthly Meeting, hav- 
ing a good service and receiving a warm and 
cordial welcome. They insisted on reading our 
minutes and recording our attendance.” 

The Autobiography of Allen Jay, now running 
in The American Friend, besides being unusually 
interesting reading, throws light on some impor- 
tant phases of Friendly history in this country. 
It would be well worth while to subscribe for The 
American Friend for this, as well as for other 
excellent reading that appears in it each week. 
(it is published at 1010 Arch Street, Phila.) 





FELLOWSHIP WITH OTHER FRIENDS. 
[From The Evangelical Friend (Cleveland, O.).] 


We believe in the broadest charity compatible 
with a firm loyalty to God and His truth. But 
when we are urged to unity in things that are 
contrary to truth then there must be a withhold- 
ing. Otherwise we shall do much harm and no 
good. 

“Christian fellowship’ marks a _ distinction 
which has to do with a common belief in the doc- 
trines of Jesus Christ. First and foremost of 
these is his avowal of his deity. “I have power 
to lay down my life and power to take it up 
again.”” Only God can do this, no man has ever 
done it, but Christ claimed to be able to do it and 
he did do it. Those who unite in accepting this 
truth know the true “Christian fellowship” and 
only such. 

And yet we are amazed to find that the letter 
containing the proposal concerning the world’s 
peace emanating from the two Yearly Meetings 
of New York (Hicksite and Orthodox) is sub- 
scribed “In Christian fellowship” by the clerks 
of the two Yearly Meetings. Some Friends may 
have thought that we were too sensitive on some 
of these points but we think there is a real dan- 
ger. We know that there is a desire to bring the 
two bodies together, not by the Unitarian body re- 
nouncing its unscriptural views, but by an elimi- 
nation of all our doctrinal standards heretofore 
used as a basis of organic unity. To do so would 
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mean spiritual death. The disastrous effect has 
always been the same wherever Unitarianism has 
ever gained a foothold. 

The editor of the Bible Student and Teacher in 
the August number writes: ‘“Unitarianism has 
never touched vital Christianity—except to blight 
it! Its teaching concerning Christ is the central 
feature of the ‘Anti-Christ’ of the Apostle John, 
and is no more Christian now than when he 
wrote.” 

As an organization Unitarians have perpet- 
uated themselves in a small way, not by believing 
and preaching the gospel and getting people saved 
and sanctified and ready for Christian living on 
earth and an eternity of glory at the right hand 
with our all conquering Christ, but as a social 
body with certain altruistic aims. 

Who are working for this recognition of Hick- 
site Unitarianism? The advocates of the New 
Theology which is essentially Unitarian. Of 
course they want unity with it because they are 
of it, but the question is, are evangelical Friends 
going to allow themselves to be blinded by sophis- 
try and ingenious arguments? Are we going to 
sell our birthright for a mess of pottage? The be- 
lievers in evangelical doctrine are undoubtedly 
in a large majority, but unless they wake up and 
quit temporizing the gospel of Jesus Christ in 
our church is in great danger of becoming ex- 
tinct. God will not honor us if we do not act like 
men: instead of yielding points for “peace,’’ we 
should fight the good fight of faith. Peace spells 
COMPROMISE when in order to obtajn it we fail 
to stand up for Jesus. 








DENMARK YEARLY MEETING. 

The Annual Meeting of Danish Friends was 
held in Aalborg, Jutland, on the 19th and 
20th ult., Friends being first welcomed by 
Christian Baekgaard. He then gave an ac- 
count of the death in Norway of Walter 
Morice [who had traveled much among these 
Friends]. “This means a great loss to us 
Danish Friends,” he said. “Our dear friend was 
a loved brother. How he loved our Mission and 
Danish Friends; he knew each of us and would 
familiarize himself with our small circumstances. 
For Denmark he spent time and money: now we 
had a letter, then a card, then a greeting, even 
when he was ill and tired. He prayed for us so 
many times and took his share in bearing our 
burdens. He had made up his mind to see our 
faces once more, but missed it; now we shall 
meet in the home by and by. I do not doubt that 
this intelligence will mark all our Yearly Meeting, 
and will impress our gathering here in 1908.” 
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C. Baekgaard adds: “And so it was. The death 
of our friend cast its influence over the two days’ 
gatherings. We felt as though his peaceful mind 
rested on everything. It was an excellent meet- 
ing. Not a dissonance was heard: all was dis- 
cussed most peacefully, and Friends parted feel- 
ing that God had been in our midst and had made 
all things well.”—-The Friend (London). 


IS IT ALL RIGHT? 

A writer in the American Magazine says: “I 
began life at sixteen, as a telegraph operator. I 
had worked five years at $40 a month when I 
was married. I have worked twenty years since 
then at the average onperator’s salary, probably 
about $55. I have nearly always lived in small 
towns. I believe I have worked hard, and I have 
always had work. I am now in the South, trying 
to recover from tuberculosis, and the doctor says, 
‘No more office work.’ I have been ill a year and, 
while I am gaining, it will probably be a year 
more before I am well again. My wife works in 
a factory to support me. My boy came out of 
school and went to work at sixteen, as I did. Our 
property consists of unimproved farm land in the 
North, which we had hoped to make a home, but 
it is almost useless to us because I cannot return 
to Northern winters, and the panic makes it hard 
to sell. I am not writing this as an awful thing. 
My observation is that it is the common story of 
millions of lives, with a little change in details. 
Is it all right? Or is it wrong? If wrong, who 
is at fault? Am I? I ean only say with the mil- 
lions of others: I have done about the best I 
knew, and while that is some consolation, I hate 
to see my wife work in a factory and my son lose 
his education and have to follow my footsteps.” 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation met at the home of Robert and Anna Tay- 
lor, Eighth-month 15th. In the absence of the 
president and vice-president, the executive com- 
mittee selected Walter Bowne to conduct the 
meeting. Anna C. Scott took the place of the 
secretary. The meeting was opened by the read- 
ing of the 95th Psalm. At roll-call, nineteen 
members responded, the majority with senti- 
ments. The names of Emmor and Martha Zelley 
were suggested for membership. Mary Anna 
Harvey gave an interesting account of the life 
and work of Susan B. Anthony. Cyrus Moore 
made a few remarks on Woman’s Rights. Walter 
Bowne read a sketch entitled, ‘‘ Mr. Dooley on 
Diplomacy.” Abby Taylor gave Current Topics. 
The original paper prepared by Dr. D, P. Brown 
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was enjoyed by all. He told of heroes and mar- 


tyrs of history to whom appreciation came only | 


after death in the cause for which they were 
striving. The meeting adjourned to meet at the 
home of I. Biddle Black, Ninth-month 19th. 


E. S. G. 


THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY. 


Saw you the stately palace that stands 
Fronting the wind-swept sky? 

The stately palace, reared on a height, 
In the teeth of the winds of the sky? 


Nobler than ever a lordly hold, 

Greater than kingly keep, 

Or the mightiest fastness, buttress-bound, 
Where a thousand legends sleep; 


For a legion camps there, eager eyed, 
Flushed with the spirit’s fires; 

They, whom the elder lands would not— 
Younger sons of the sires! 


Shoulder to shoulder—a stubborn breed! 
There stirs in the atrophied vein, 

The quickened pulse of a soul re-born— 
The prophet’s dormant strain. 


Brother and brother—parched of their thirst! 
They drink at the fountain head; 

They taste of the manna long denied; 

They eat of the fruit and are fed. 


Again! Yet again—the waters of life! 
You shall hear from them, country mine! 
Hewers and builders, captains of men, 
Thinkers, poets divine— 


These, whom the elder lands would not! 
Patience, fools! Ye shall see. 

For a nation reapeth as it hath sown, 
And the reaping is yet to be! 


—Debbie H. Silver. 
In the Atlantic. 





BIRTHS. 


MAULE—At Brookdale Farm, Quarryville, Pa., Sev- 
enth month 25th, 1908, to Norman C. and Edna J. Pyle 
Maule, a son, who is named George William Maule. 





DEATHS. 

LARGE—At Wallingford, Delaware County, Pa., on 
Eighth month 15th, 1908, Amanda G. Large, widow of 
Wilson D. Large, formerly of Taylorsville, Pa., in her 
85th year. Interment at Buckingham Friends’ burying 
ground. 


PARR Y—On the 17th of Seventh month, 1908, at Ger- 


mantown, Pa., Dorothy Logan, infant daughter of Sam- 
uel D. and May Michiner Parry, aged four months and 
twenty-one days. 


STOKES—At her late residence, Friends’ Home, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Eighth-month 20th, 1908, Anna E. 
Stokes, widow of Charles Stokes, in her 7lst year. Fun- 
eral on Second-day, the 24th, at 11 o’clock, at Friends’ 
Home. Private interment at Hatboro Cemetery, Pa. A 
member of Race Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 
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“She hath done what she could,” and “this shall be told 
for a memorial of her.” These words of our Master seem 
appropriate in the closing of this exemplary life of lov- 
ing service, making a void in our family circle in the 
Home, where she was greatly loved. A devoted wife and 
a faithful friend, ready to help in sickness and sorrow, 
caring for the motherless children with untiring, cheerfu! 
sympathy, always a welcome visitor. 

“Blessed are the dead, who die in the Lord: Yea, saith 
the Spirit, that they may rest from their labors; and 
their works do follow them.” A. H. H. 


UNDERHILL—On Seventh-day, Eighth month 22nd, 
1908, Hobart D. Underhill, son of Genaad H. and the late 
Carrie D. Underhill, aged 12 years. Funeral was held 
from the home of his father, near Woodbourn, on Third- 
day, Eighth month 25th. 


WOOD—In Jenkintown, Pa., on Second-day, Eighth 
month 17th, 1908, Mary H. Wood, wife of Mitchell Wood, 
formerly of Warminster township, in her 85th year. In 
terment in Horsham Friends’ burying ground. 





NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The account or report of Abington Quarterly Meeting, 
recently held at Gwynedd, as given in the Intelligencer, was 
a very meagre one; looked very much as if it had been 
copied from one of the Philadelphia dailies. No mention 
was made of a Friend of the other branch,who was pres- 
ent and addressed the meeting for at least fifteen minutes. 
He did not sit among the approved ministers in the “gal- 
leries,” but spoke just as effectively from his place among 
the laymen in the body of the assembly. Nor was there 
any mention made of the fact that the woman Friend who 
addressed the meeting at greatest length failed to com- 
ply with the usual formality of removing her “bonnet” 
or hat during her discourse. Neither was there any allu- 
sion made to the great impropriety of the clerk of the 
business meeting wearing a gay be-feathered hat while 
reading, the feathers dancing in the gentle summer breeze 
that came in at an open window a few feet away, to the 
rear of the clerk’s desk. 

These may be said to be very trifling things, hardly 
worthy of notice, but to one who is handicapped by deaf- 
ness and whose eye-sight is the more in play because of 
the other defect; they did seem to be departures from 
primitive Quaker simplicity, that detracts from the seri- 
ousness of the occasion. IsAAC CONARD, 

Fort Washington, Pa. 





Haverford Meeting, situated near Grassland, on the 
Ardmore trolley line, was visited on First-day, Eighth- 
month 23rd, by W. J. McWatters. The inspired thought 
was Faith. The meeting was attended by about a dozen, 
who are regular attendants. This meeting-house is about 
200 years old, the minutes of the first meetings being in 
the Welsh language. 





We note the following item in the account in the London 
Friend of the recent session of the Meeting for Sufferings of 
London Yearly Meeting: 

The Committee reported that the Yearly Meeting greet- 
ing to all bearing the name of Friend had been forwarded 
to representatives of sixty-one different bodies, all Yearly 
Meetings of which knowledge exists here, mission stations 
of the F. F. M.°A., and Clerks of our own Monthly Meet- 
ings. All have been informed that additional copies can 
be obtained from Isaac Sharp, and it is thus left to each 
body to convey the greeting to their individual members. 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


8TH MONTH 28TH (6TH-DAY). 

—Friends’ General Conference, at 
Winona Lake, Ind. First session at 2.30 
p. m. 

- Nottingham Quarterly Meeting at 
East Nottingham, Pa. at10 a.m. Min- 
isters and Elders day before at 2 p. m. 


8TH MONTH 30TH (1ST-DAY). 

—The visiting Committee of Salem 
Quarterly Meeting will attend an ap- 
pointed meeting at the old Cape May 
meeting house at Seaville, Cape May 
Co., N. J., at1l o’clock a.m. Leave 
the W. J. and C. R. at Sea View 
Station, goeast 144 miles to the meet- 
ing house. 

—‘‘Friends’ Day,” at Home for 
Aged and Infirm Colored Persons, 44th 
and Girard Avenue, Philadelphia. 
Meeting for worship at 3 p. m., at- 
tended by Friends of both branches. 


9TH MONTH 4TH (6TH DAY). 
—Thornbury, Pa., Friends’ Associa- 
tion, at home of Jacob and Aida Temple. 


9T1i MONTH 5TH (7TH-DAY). 

—The Second annual reunion of 
Friends, Friendly people, and others, at 
the meeting-house at Roaring Creek, 
Columbia Co., Pa. A Friends’ meeting 
will be held on the occasion, which will 
be followed by appropriate exercises. 
Friends from a distance, desirous of 
attending, will endeavor to reach Cata- 
wissa, Pa., by 3 p. m. on the 4th, and 
take the stage for Slabtown, where 
they will be met by W. Grant Beaver. 


—Whitewater Quarterly Meeting at 
Westfield, Ohio, at 10 a. m. 


—Blue River Quarterly Meeting at 
Holder, Ill., at10 a.m. Ministers and 
Elders day before at 2 p. m. 


9TH MONTH 6TH (1ST-DAY). 

—Conference at Unionville at 2.30 p. 
m. under care of Western Quarterly 
Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee. 
Subject: ‘‘Temperance Legislation’’. 
To be addressed by Rev. J. P. Patch. 


—Meeting of Friends at White Plains, 
N. Y., at home of Elizabeth Komori, 3 
Bank St., at 11 a. m. 

—At Concord meeting house, Dela- 
ware Co., Pa., acircular meeting at 3 
p. m., under care of Concord Quarterly 
meeting. 


9TH. MO. ‘7TH (2ND-DAY). 

—Qhio Yearly Meeting, at Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Ohio, at 10a.m. Ministers and El- 
ders the Seventh-day before at 2p. m. 
(Held a week later than usual because 
of Conference). Eastern Friends who 
have a prospect of attending should no- 
tify Anna B. Walker, Emerson, Ohio. 

—Nebraska Half-Yearly Meeting, 
near Genoa, Nebraska, at 10 a. m. 
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Making Home 
Preserves Air-tight 


No worrying about loose or in- 
secure caps, lids or corks if you 
use Pure Refined Paraffine. In 
making preserves, catsup, pickles, 


jellies, etc., the sealing question is soon 
settled if you have a cake of 


Pure 


Refined Paraffine 


in the house. Sealing with Pure Refined Paraffine is simpler, easier, quicker 
and more satisfactory than tying and tightening with string and paper. 
Odorless, tasteless; unaffected by fruit juices, acids, etc.; impervious to 
mold and moisture. It’s used in washing and for ironing and many 
other household purposes. Comes in cakes with full directions for use. 


Sold everywhere. 


FOR SALE BY 


ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 


Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Ministers and Elders the Seventh-day 
before at 2 p.m. First-day School As- 
sociation on First-day at 2 p.m. Jesse 
H. Holmes expects to be in attendance. 

—Centre Quarterly Meeting, at Cen- 
ter (Port Matilda, Pa.,) at 10 a. m. 
Ministers and Elders Seventh-day be- 
fore at 3 p. m. 


9TH MONTH 10TH (5TH-DAY). 

—Salem Quarterly meeting at Woods- 
town, N. J. at 10.30 o’clock. Take train 
from Market St. Ferry 8.04 a. m. 

9TH MONTH 12TH (7TH-DAY). 

—One-hundredth anniversary Byberry 
Meeting House. Those expecting to 
attend are asked to send word, not later 
than 9th month Ist, to Sarah W. Knight, 


Somerton, Pa., Secretary of Committee 


on Arrangements. 


A WORLD-WIDE STUDENTS’ 
TEMPERANCE MOVE- 
MENT. 


The total abstinence movement 
among students in Europe has 
reached a stage of considerable im- 
portance. According to the latest re- 
ports (International Monatsschrift, 
February, 1908) there are fourteen 
organizations, each with many local 
branches, representing 11 different 
countries, and a membership of over 
12,000. Ten of the organizations 
publish journals, and the others circu- 
late literature. In the United States 
practical study of the alcohol question 
was taken up last year by students in 
100 colleges and universities; in some 
cases the work was given credit as a 
college study. The intercollegiate pro- 
hibition movement is thoroughly or- 
ganized in 17 states, and 123 different 
colleges, universities, professional and 


normal schools. The temperance work 


(Incorporated) 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


of the National Association alone 
reached, last year, 46,000 college men 
and women. 


In Lippincott’s, Jane Belfield has 
an article on “The Tyranny of Par- 
ents,” which concludes as follows: 

“The parent who is the child’s 
friend is in a class by himself—a 
class which holds too few, since the 
very atmosphere of friendship is free- 
dom. But when the period of ignor- 
ance and blind submission is past and 
the child awakes, reasons, questions, 
and judges, the parent will reap 
whatever he has sown. ‘To him that 
hath shall be given.’ ” 


The American Magazine for next 
month contains a number of articles 
that are worth reading. Among these 
are Ray Stannard Baker’s personal 
conclusions as to what we ought to 
do about the negro; “Handicaps,” by 
Dr. Luther H. Gulick, and ‘‘Harness- 
ing Socialism,” by Ernest Poole (who 
is not a Socialist). 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
APARTMENTS 


N. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts. Phila. 
Excellent Accomodations for Transient 
and Permanent guests. 

Single rooms and suites 
Newly furnished, modern conveniences, 
efficient service, terms on application 
25c. MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE 25c. 
(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
Dinner, 12 to 2 P. M. 
Breakfast 7 to 8.30 a. m. 
Supper 5.40 to 7 p. m. 

Visiting Friends should make the Asso- 
ciation rooms their head-quarters 
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Lansdowne and Darby Saving Fund and Trust Company 


GEorRGE FOSTER WHITE, 


President, Treasurer and Trust Officer 


W. LANE VERLENDEN, Vice-President 


JoserH T. BUNTING, Second Vice-President. 
MORGAN BUNTING, Secretary 
LEWIS LAWRENCE SMITH, Solicitor 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or Agent. Aims at perfect service and perfect security. ‘Wills prepared and kept free of charge 
where this Company is named as Executor. Either the Franklin National Bank or the Girard National Bank will receive deposits for this Company. 


Full Paid Capital, $125,000.00 


_AT THE SEASHORE | 


The Pennhurst seemed 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator 
to street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD 


‘THE KATHLU 
1126 CENTRAL AVE., OCEAN City, N. J. 


Open for the year. Hot water heat. Home com- | ; 2 ; . , s 
| article is the first popular account | Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
| given to the public of the Wright Station. Since writing the article 


HOTEL WARWICK | 


The best equipped small hotel in Atlantic City. | 


forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 
Telephone Connections. 


SARAH H. FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarelle. 


The MARLBOROUGH '” S* i NJ. 


One block from ocean; near hot and cold sea- 
water baths; within short distance of the Auditor- 


fum ; electric lights and bells in rooms; home-like | 
and comfortable; kept by Friends. Special rates | 


for June and September. For particulars address: 
Samuel B. Lippincott. 


“The Driftwood,” Ws"! OciN City. N. 3. 


Pleasantly located. Home comforts. 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS 


“ELBONAR.” Homelike, near boardwalk, pier 

and all beach attractions. 

ELIZABETH P. BONNER 
510 7th St., Ocean City, N. J. 


In the September St. Nicholas | 
Helen Marshall Pratt tells how | 


“Alice in Wonderland” came to be 
written. It is a charming tale of 
the friendship of a quiet, reserved, 


bookish young lecturer at Christ | 


Church College, Oxford, and of three 
children, daughters of the dean of 
the cathedral. The fontispiece is a 
reproduction of Elizabeth Sparhawk- 


Jones’s “Roller Skates,” which was | 


exhibited at the one hundred and third 
annual exhibition of the Pennsylva- 
nia Academy of the Fine Aarts. 


If everybody could have ade- 
quate life insurance at no cost at 
all, what a step in the march of 
civilization! 

The next best is the safest at 
the lowest cost, furnished to and 
by the members of the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


Second House 


| Entire charge of Real Estate. 





| cussion of “The Future Wheat Sup- 





2 per cent. paid on Check Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on Savings Deposits. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


E. B. Morris, President Chartered 1836 N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $10,000,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee and Receiver. Financial Agent for Individuals or 
Corporations. Interest allowed on Individual and Corporation Accounts. Acts as Trustee of Corpora- 
tion Mortgages. Depository under Plans of Reorganization. Registrar and Transfer Agent. Assumes 
Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults, 


The September Century’s leading | ward C. Parker, of the University of 


Brothers’ aeroplane, written by them- Mr. Parker has been called to Man- 
selves and liberally illustrated with churia by the Chinese authorities to 
pictures from photographs supplied organize an experiment station there. 
by the authors. Another article of 

far-reaching importance is the dis- 

A judicious silence is always better 
ply of the United States,” by Ed- | than truth spoken without charity. 


| TISSOT 
PICTURES 


FOR THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
AND HOME 





By arrangement with the American 


Tissot Society, New York, we offer 
WORLD-FamuuS 
J. JAMES TISSOT COLLECTION 
BIBLE PAINTINGS 
OLD TESTAMENT SERIES 


to our readers 1,000 sets of the famous 
Tissot Bible Pictures at the low price 
of $1.00 per set. 

The pictures are printed in the colors 


of the original paintings, size 5 x 6, put up ina neat portfolio, 120 different pic- 
tures in each set. The first set illustrates the Old Testament, the second set, the 
New Testament. 

The originals of these pictures have been exhibited throughout the country 
for several years and more than a million people have paid 50 cents each to see 
them. In them the great and impressive scenes in the Bible story are depicted, 
true in color, costume, landscape, and all details, to the life, the country and the 
time. 

These pictures have received the endorsement of leading ministers and Sunday- 
School teachers throughout the United States. When one is reading or teaching 


| the Bible, such a graphic interpretation of its stories is helpful, interesting and 
| delightful. 


Send order with money direct to Friends’ Intelligencer, N. W. Cor. Fifteeenth 
and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., stating which series is desired, and the pictures 
will be sent promptly. 


Money Refunded If Not Satisfactory. 





